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Announcement. 

Section  2  of  an  act  of  Congress  (Public  No.  40,  65th 
Congress)  approved  August  10,  1917,  provides  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  is  authorized  to  investigate  and 
ascertain  the  demand  for,  the  supply,  consumption,  costs, 
and  prices  of,  and  the  basic  facts  relating  to  the  ownership, 
production,  transportation,  manufacture,  storage,  and  dis- 
tribution of,  foods,  food  materials,  feeds,  seeds,  fertilizers, 
agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  and  any  article  re- 
quired in  connection  with  the  production,  distribution,  or 
utilization  of  food.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person,  when 
requested  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  any  agent 
acting  under  his  instructions,  to  answer  correctly,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge,  under  oath  or  otherwise,  all  ques- 
tions touching  his  knowledge  of  any  matter  authorized 
to  be  investigated  under  this  section,  or  to  produce  all 
books,  letters,  papers,  or  documents  in  his  possession,  or 
under  his  control,  relating  to  such  matter.  Any  person  who 
shall,  within  a  reasonable  time  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  not  exceeding  thirty  days  from 
the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  request,  willfully  fail  or  refuse 
to  answer  such  questions  or  to  produce  such  books,  letters, 
papers,  or  documents,  or  who  shall  willfully  give  any  answer 
that  is  false  or  misleading,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $1,000  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  both." 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  contained  in  section 
2,  of  the  act,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  been  author- 
ized and  instructed,  as  an  agent  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  obtain 
authoritative  information  regarding  the  matters  authorized 
to  be  investigated  under  that  section. 

The  Seed  Reporting  Service  has  been  established  pur- 
suant to  sections  2  and  8,  of  the  act,  to  obtain  such  informa- 
tion concerning  seeds,  as  may  seem  necessary  or  desirable 
for  the  guidance  of  governmental  agencies  and  the  public 
in  making  plans  for  increasing  production,  for  promoting 
efficient  distribution,  and  for  directing  conservation  and 
utilization. 

The  Seed  Reporter  is  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  W. 
A.  Wheeler,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Seed  Reporting  Service. 
It  will  be  issued  the  first  week  in  each  month  and  at  such 
other  times  as  may  seem  desirable. 

CHARLES  J.  BRAND, 
Chief,  Bureau  of   Markets. 


To  the  Corn  Growers  of  the  United  States. 

C.  P.  Hartley,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

You  have  demonstrated  your  ability  and  patriotism  by 
raising  the  largest  corn  crop  ever  produced  and  have  ac- 
complished it  under  rather  unfavorable  seasonal  and  labor 
conditions.  This  accomplishment  entitles  you  to  special 
honors. 

Now  a  greater  opportunity  and  task  confronts  you  and 
the  earlier  its  magnitude  is  realized,  the  better  will  the  coun- 
try be  fortified. 

Last  spring  you  had  a  good  supply  of  good  seed.  Now 
a  very  considerable  area  has  suffered  a  cold,  backward 
summer,  and  an  exceedingly  large  per  cent  of  the  corn 
was  frozen  so  _  early  as  to  make  seed  saving  impossible.  As 
there  is  practically  no  hold-over  supply,  the  frost  stricken 
and  ( drought  stricken  areas  must  import  seed,  and  next 
year's  success  depends  upon  the  promptness  and  thought- 
fulness  with  which  these  importations  are  made. 

As   considerable   corn   matured   thoroughly   in    sections 


with  similar  climatic  conditions  to  the  frost  and  drought 
stricken  areas,  prompt  action  by  each  planter  who  is  not 
now  supplied  with  adapted  seed,  can  prevent  a  seventy-five 
million    bushel    reduction   in   next   year's    crop. 

Whether  you  can  secure  another  victory  next  year  de- 
pends largely  upon  your  action  now.  Each  and  every 
planter  for  his  own  sake  and  for  his  country's  sake,  should 
have  sufficient  adapted  seed  corn  set  aside  now  or  should 
get  it  without  delay.  To  delay  is  to  invite  failure.  The 
consequences  are  too  serious  to  permit  transportation  prob- 
lems, state  lines,  prices,  or  anything  to  delay  the  securing  of 
suitable  seed  corn  by  all  the  unsupplied.  Suitable  seed  is  now 
available  that  will  be  used  for  other  purposes  than  seed 
before  next  spring,  unless  each  grower  now  secures  and 
safeguards  his  planting  needs.  Do  not  depend  on  the  other 
fellow.  If  you  do,  you  and  the  country  will  quite  certainly 
suffer  loss.  Unadapted  seed  may  be  available  next  spring, 
but  would  prove  costly  at  any  price,  whereas  well  adapted 
seed  should  prove  profitable  at  many  times  its  cost. 

This  appeal  is  made  to  you  personally  because  upon 
you  depends  the  success  of  next  year's  corn  crop,  which  is 
threatened  by  a  scarcity  of  well  matured,  locally  adapted 
seed.  The  seed  trade,  county,  State,  and  National  workers, 
though  anxious,  can  help  but  little  except  as  you  make 
known  your  needs  and  your  supplies,  and  you  should  act 
now  as  you  would  act  if  next  week  were  corn  planting  time. 


Seed  Sweet  Com  for  Canners. 

Replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  to  sweet  corn  canners 
December  IS,  indicate  that  the  canners  in  most  sections  of  the 
United  States  will  be  short  of  supplies  of  seed  sweet  corn  for 
planting  their  acreages  this  spring.  A  fair  number  of  them 
planted  a  sufficient  acreage  for  their  own  seed  stocks,  but  early 
frosts  have  had  a  disastrous  effect,  so  that  little  seed  is  avail- 
able. The  majority  of  canners  contract  for  seed  stocks  with 
regular  seed  sweet  corn  growers  and  many  indicate  that  with 
their  purchases  and  contracts  they  will  have  enough  for  their 
spring  planting.  As  it  is  extremely  doubtful  what  deliveries 
will  be  made  on  contracts  by  the  growers,  there  may  be  dis- 
appointments and  further  demands  than  are  here  indicated 
that  will  have  to  be  supplied,  provided  that  the  acreages  for 
growing  green  corn  can  be  secured.  Very  small  surpluses  are 
reported  on  hand  by  a  few  canners,  but  this  is  negligible, 
amounting  to  approximately  1,700  bushels.  The  following  table 
is  self-explanatory: 
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NOTES  ON  PRELIMINARY  GARDEN  SEED  SURVEY 


In  the  December  1  issue  of  the  Seed  Reporter  was  given 
a  "Preliminary  Garden  Seed  Survey  of  Novemb-er  1,  1917." 
This  was.  as  its  name  indicates,  only  a  preliminary  survey 
and  is  to  be  followed  on  January  31,  1918,  by  a  more  com- 
prehensive   one. 

The  table  published  on  page  two  of  the  December  Seed 
Reporter  gives  a  summary  of  the  results  of  this  preliminary 
survey.  The  returns  were  not  complete  because  of  certain 
factors  which  made  it  impossible  to  return  complete  data 
covering  all  the  lines  of  information.  It  is  considered,  how- 
ever, that  the  information  given  is  of  considerable  value  in 
a  study  of  the  present  garden  seed  situation,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  results  of  the  later,  more  comprehensive 
survev  will  be  of  far  greater  value. 

The  inventory  figures  for  November  1,  1916,  and_  No- 
vember 1,  1917,  will  give  some  comparison  of  the  available 
supplies  for  the  two  seasons.  It  must  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  certain  factors  enter  into  production  and  trans- 
portation in  1917  which  are  quite  different  from  those  in 
1916,  and  to  this  extent  will  prevent  accurate  comparisons. 
Delayed  harvest  in  many  cases,  due  to  poor  weather  condi- 
tions and  transportation  difficulties,  probably  have  mate- 
rially affected -the  stocks  on  hand  for  November  1,  1917. 
Both  of  these  factors  resulted  in  smaller  deliveries  than 
usual  up  to  November  1,  and  thereby  tended  to  hold  the 
figures  given  for  that  date  lower  than  they  would  be  under 
normal  conditions. 

A  study  of  the  table  will  show  that  in  most  instances 
the  stocks  on  hand  for  the  same  period  for  the  two  years 
are  very  nearly  the  same.  In  a  few  instances  marked  de- 
creases are  shown  in  1917,  and  in  a  very  few  cases  smaller 
amounts  in  1916.  Some  of  the  important  items  which  show 
a  decrease  in  1917  are  garden  beet,  cabbage,  onion  seed, 
parsnip,  garden  peas,  radish,  spinach,  tomato,  and  both 
English  and  Swede  turnips.  In  a  number  of  these  items,  the 
shortage  is  due  to  the  impossibilityof  obtaining  seeds  from 
foreign,  particularly  European,  sources,  where  many  of  our 
garden  seeds  have  been  obtained  in  the  past.  This  refers 
particularly  to  garden  beet,  imported  varieties  of  cabbage, 
radish,  spinach  and  turnip.  The  serious  situation  with  refer- 
ence to  garden  peas  and  sweet  corn  is  caused  by  crop  con- 
ditions  in   our  own    country. 

The  results  of  the  preliminary  survey,  except  on  a 
very  few  items,  when  analyzed  fully,  taking  into  considera- 
tion quantities  on  hand  and  anticipated  deliveries,  do  not 
tend  to  bear  out  the  supposed  general  shortage  of  garden 
seeds.  There  are,  however,  certain  factors  which  do  not 
appear  in  a  bare  statement  of  quantities  on  hand  and  antici- 
pated deliveries.  A  statement  of  the  quantity  on  hand 
July  1,  1917,  was  obtained,  but  not  for  July  1,  1916.  The 
latter  figures  should  be  in  hand  to  give  a  comparison  of 
the  carry-over  in  1916  with  the  carry-over  in  1917.  This 
comparison  might  throw  some  light  as  to  whether  the 
stocks  had  been  depleted  more  than  usual  in  1917.  No 
accurate  statement  can  be  made  on  this  point,  but  it  is 
thought  that  the  July  1,  1917,  carry-over  was  in  many  cases 
much  below  normal. 

A  comparison  of  the  prices  of  the  different  items  for 
November  1,  1917,  with  those  of  November  1.  1916,  shows 
increases  in  many  cases  of  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent 
It  is  impossible  here  to  give  a  full  analysis  of  what  would 
be  reasonable  prices,  because  of  the  many  factors  which 
enter  into  price  conditions,  only  a  few  of  which  factors  are 
apparent  from  the  table  in  hand.  The  question  arises  in  the 
mind  of  the  seedsman  quoting  prices  as  to  whether  he 
should  regulate  the  price  entirely  by  relative  production  cost 
or  by  replacement  cost.  There  are  probably  many  items 
which  have  increased  the  cost  of  handling  seeds  under  the 
existing  war  conditions,  which  enter  into  a  determination 
of  final  price.  The  cost  of  doing  business,  the  shortage  of 
help,  and  other  expenses  have  all  increased,  hence  many 
have  fixed  prices  higher  than  would  no  doubt  rule  under 
normal  conditions  regardless  of  the  relative  available  sup- 
plies of  seeds. 

In  the  spring  of  1917  there  was  an  unusual  demand  for 
all  kinds  of  seeds,  not  only  from  market  gardeners  and 
other  commercial  growers  of  vegetables,  but  also  from  patri- 
otic citizens  and  school  children  for  planting  small  areas  to 
increase  food  production.  It  was  necessary  to  modify  two 
or  three  times  during  the  season  the  prices  quoted  in  retail 
and  wholesale  catalogs  early  in  the  season  as  the  seed 
stocks  became  exhausted  and  had  to  be  replenished.  With 
a  continuation  of  the  war,  it  is  reasonable  to  predict  that 
patriotic  food  production  not  only  will  continue,  but  will 
even  increase,  and  with  the  experience  acquired  from  the 
past,  this  movement  will  be  of  considerable  importance  in 
increasing  the  available  supplies  of  vegetables  during  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1918, 


The  high  prices  of  all  staple  food  crops,  together  -vith 
shortage  of  labor,  increased  cost  of  materials,  fertilizers, 
implements,  rent  of  land,  and  other  factors  _  entering  into 
the  production  of  grain  and  seed  crops  will  necessarily 
make  vegetable  crops  more  expensive.  Contract  growers 
of  seeds  are  finding  it  hard  to  place  their  usual  acreage 
with  small  growers  and  it  is  necessary  to  offer  much  higher 
prices  now  than  formerly.  Taking  into  consideration,  there- 
fore, expenses  of  conducting  business,  unusual  probable 
demand,  higher  prices  of  contract  stocks,  and  probable  short- 
age in  supplies  in  the  fall  of  1918,  it  may  be  that  a  carry- 
over of  present  stocks  may  be  profitable. 

General  reports  indicate  that  contract  conditions  for 
deliveries  for  the  fall  of  1918  are  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
shape.  Before  the  war  the  larger  proportion  of  the  garden 
beet,  mangel,  cabbage,  radish,  spinach  and  turnip  seed  used 
in  this  countrv  was  produced  in  Europe.  In  addition  to 
these  kinds  of  seed  a  large  percentage  of  carrot,  celery,- 
onion,  parsley  and  parsnip  seed  usually  has  been  imported 
each  year.  Abnormal  labor  and  other  economic  conditions 
in  Europe,  resulting  from  the  war,  and_  the  lack  of  ships 
and  uncertainties  of  ocean  transportation  have  virtually 
reduced  or  shut  off  any  seed  supplies  that  might  be  avail- 
able from  Europe.  This  condition  of  affairs  naturally  lias 
tended  to  stimulate  seed  production  in  this  country.  Cali- 
iornia,  which  has  been  a  large  producer  of  many  garden 
seeds,  is  finding  labor  conditions,  rent  of  land  and  other  in- 
fluences of  such  nature  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
increase  areas  for  production,  and  most  California  growers 
who  were  contracting  two  or  three  months  ago  have  with- 
drawn prices  and  are  refusing  to  take  any  more  contracts. 
Peas  and  beans,  which  are  abnormally  high,  are  contracted 
mainly  in  the  more  northern  States  of  the  far  West,  and 
New  York,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  In  many  sections 
growers  are  able  to  contract  only  a  minimum  acreage  of 
peas  and  beans  because  farmers  are  receiving  such  high 
prices  for  growing  the  commercial  food  sorts.  Many  thou- 
sand acres  of  high  priced  peas  and  beans  were  put  out  on 
contract  last  year  which  did  not  yield  their  stock  seed  back 
to  the  contract  growers.  Seed  sweet  corn  supplies  possibly 
are  in  the  worst  condition  that  has  ever  existed  in  this 
country  and  available  stocks  for  planting  commercially  are 
almost  impossible  to  obtain.  Many  other  unfavorable  con- 
ditions exist  in  centers  which  produce  other  crops. 

In  the  development  of  modern  seed  production  certain 
localities  have  specialized  on  growing  certain  crops  and 
dealers  generally  look  to  these  localities  to  supply  the 
bulk  of  their  needs.  In  some  cases  greater  yields  are  pro- 
duced, but  the  main  reason  is  that  a  specialty  has  been 
developed  in  a  particular  locality  which  is  followed  by  a 
great  many  people.  There  are  many  sections  in  the  United 
States  capable  of  producing  seed  crops,  and  it  should  be 
the  aim  of  all  dealers  this  year  to  scatter  their  areas  in  as 
many  sections  as  possible,  so  that  in  case  of  failure,  or 
partial  failure,  in  one  section,  the  effect  will  not  be  so  dis- 
astrous to  the  total,  crop  production.  For  instance,  in 
nearly  all  sections  north  of  the  James  and  Ohio  Rivers 
most  varieties  of  seed  suitable  to  any  Northern  climate 
can  be  grown,  as  beans,  beet,  cabbage,  carrot,  cucumber, 
lettuce,  onion,  parsnip,  radish,  spinach,  squash,  tomato  and 
turnip.  In  the  Southern  States  many  of  these  also  can 
be  produced,  and  in  addition,  muskmelon,  watermelon, 
squash  and  sweet  corn. 

It  is  desirable,  therefore,  as  a  war  measure,  to  increase 
the  supply  of  many  kinds  of  garden  seed  by  local  pro- 
duction. It  is  not  recommended  that  this  plan  replace  the 
well-organized  agencies  of  modern  specialized  seed  produc- 
tion in  the  most  favored  localities  because  of  the  complex 
conditions  and  factors  which  enter  into  the  production  of 
the  highest  class  of  garden  seed.  Seedsmen,  however, 
should  make  every  effort  to  develop  in  special  areas  the 
production  of  seeds  which  have  previously  been  imported 
into  this  country. 


Millet. 

Millet  is  very  scarce  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Western 
Kansas.  Northeast  Kansas  and  northern  Missouri  are  re- 
ported to  have  ample  seed  stocks  unless  the  demand  should 
be  heavier  than  normal.  Southwest  Texas  is  expected _ to 
need  considerable  seed  from  outside  points,  as  millet  is  being 
used  as  a  forage  crop  in  this  section,  and  the  Panhandle  is 
unable  to  supply  requirements  this  year.  Oklahoma,  where 
the  millet  acreage  has  been  reduced  during  the  past  two 
years,  will  probably  require  some  seed  from  outside  the 
district,  though  there  are  a  few  lots  of  seed  scattered 
throughout  the  State.  Dealers  are  reported  as  paying  up 
to  $3.50  per  100  pounds  at  country  shipping  points. 
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Seed  Corn  Situation. 

Reports  from  agricultural  extension  men  in  twelve 
States  further  emphasize  the  seriousness  of  the  seed  corn 
situation,  that  was  pointed  out  in  the  December  1  issue  of 
the  Seed  Reporter.  In  general  the  reports  indicate  that 
early  frosts  in  September  and  freezes  in  October  resulted 
in  much  immature  corn  and  later  cold  weather  interfered 
with  proper  drying  and  storage.  Shortage  of  labor  also 
contributed  to  lessen  the  supply  of  seed  corn,  because  much 
corn  had  to  be  left  in  the  fields  until  cold  weather.  In  some 
States  seed  corn  selection  and  inspection,  germination  tests 
and  special  storage  have  been  instituted  by  the  agricultural 
extension  forces  in  co-operation  with  the  school  authorities, 
councils  of  defense,  commercial  organizations  and  seedmen, 
and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
seed  corn  needed  in  each  county  and  to  save  every  available 
bushel  of  corn  that  is  suitable  for  seed  purposes.  In  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  and  are  being  made, 
several  of  the  extension  men  are  much  alarmed  at  the  situa- 
tion and  fear  that  there  is  certain  to  be  a  great  shortage  of 
seed  corn  at  planting  time. 

Summaries  of  the  State  reports  follow: 

Illinois — The  situation  is  the  most  serious  in  years. 
Practically  all  the  corn  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
State  extending  to  about  100  miles  south  of  the  Chicago 
latitude  is  very  immature  and  soft.  In  the  central  and 
southern  parts  of  the  State  the  corn  matured  better,  though 
unevenly.  In  spite  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  it 
is  hoped  that  fairly  good  results  will  be  obtained  by  proper 
methods  of  storage  and  by  careful  testing. 

Indiana — Most  counties  report  that  they  have  enough 
seed  corn  for  their  own  needs  if  it  is  cared  for  properly. . 
The  big  problem  seems  to  be  to  get  the  corn  dried  before 
extremely  cold  weather.  Reports  from  some  of  the  north- 
ern counties  show  that  as  high  as  90  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
will  have  to  buy  their  seed. 

Kansas — There  will  probably  be  sufficient  seed  for  the 
State's  needs  and  possibly  some  to  spare.  Farmers  seem  to 
have  realized  the  seed  situation  and,  fearing  that  the  quality 
might  be  poor,  have  selected  more  than  a  normal  supply. 

Kentucky — Most  of  the  corn  ripened  well  this  year,  but 
dried  out  very  slowly.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it 
dried  sufficiently  before  very  severe  freezing  weather  oc- 
curred to  prevent  its  being  injured  for  seed  purposes.  Farm- 
ers are  being  urged  to  save  every  possible  ear  of  good  corn 
for  seed. 

Michigan — From  present  indications  only  five  or  six 
counties  will  have  any  surplus  of  seed  corn  next  spring. 
This  leaves  an  immense  territory  dependent  on  outside 
sources  for  seed.  There  is  a  general  scarcity  of  seed  corn, 
except  in  a  few  southern  counties  of  the  State,  and  where 
a  surplus  exists  there  is  great  difficulty  in  drying  and  storing 
it.  The  corn  is  so  full  of  moisture  that  it  cannot  be  shipped 
without  danger  of  molding,  until  it  has  been  dried. 

Minnesota — The  present  situation  is  grave  because  of 
frosts  in  September  and  October.  Special  efforts  are  being 
made  to  select  and  store  corn  for  seed  purposes  and  co- 
operation is  being  received  from  banks  and  commercial 
clubs  as  well  as  from  schools  and  State  committees. 

Missouri — The  situation  is  serious,  especially  in  the 
north  half  of  the  State.  Many  farmers  who  normally  sell 
seed  corn  are  compelled  to  buy  it  this  year.  The  special 
campaign  for  selecion  is  estimated  to  have  resulted  in  ten 
per  cent  more  field  selection.  Germination  tests  of  corn 
selected  after  the  first  severe  freezes  showed  low  vitality. 
Every  effort  is  now  being  made  to  locate  quantities  of  seed 
corn  and  to  determine  its  vitality.  Farmers  are  urged  to 
hold  for  seed  purposes  all  early  corn.  Previous  estimates 
of  the  Missouri  seed  corn  supply  now  seem  to  be  too  high. 

Nebraska — The  germination  tests  of  corn  from  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  State  emphasize  the  need  of  careful 
selection  and  testing,  but  show  that  the  State  has  plenty  of 
seed  for  her  own  needs  next  year  if  proper  methods  of 
selection  and  care  are  adopted  immediately. 

Ohio — The  situation  is  serious  over  a  rather  large  area. 
Considerable  quantities  of  good  seed  have  been  located.  In 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  it  is  reported  that  in 
24  counties  the  corn  crop  was  considerably  damaged  by 
wet  and  cold  weather,  14  of  these  counties  having  suffered 
from  frost  on  September  8. 

Virginia — The  eastern  half  of  the  State  will  have  little 
or  no  difficulty  in  securing  sufficient  good  seed  corn.  The 
western  half  will  have  some  difficulty  because  of  the  ex- 
tremely early  frosts  and  because  of  the  present  cold  wave, 


which  is  expected  materially  to  increase  the  amount  of 
injury  to  germination.  Twenty-five  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  corn  crop  is  still  in  the  field  in  the  western  half  of  the 
State. 

West  Virginia — There  is  a  scarcity  of  good  seed  corn 
in  a  few  sections  of  the  State,  but  by  proper  distribution  it 
is  expected  that  there  will  be  practically  enough  seed  for 
next  season. 

Wisconsin — The  situation  is  serious.  Less  than  100,000 
of  the  necessary  280,000  bushels  needed  to  plant  the  usual 
acreage  is  now  in  sight.  This  State  is  looking  to  other 
States  to  secure  seed  corn  of  the  varieties  commonly  grown 
in  Wisconsin. 


Report  on  Velvet  Bean  Marketing. 

Estimated  Acreage,  Yield  and  Value  of  1917  Crop. 

The  production  of  velvet  beans  has  increased  enor- 
mously the  past  year,  and  is  perhaps  fourfold  greater  than  it 
was  in  1916.  The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  estimated  that 
there  were  over  five  million  acres  planted  to  velvet  beans 
this  year,  apportioned  as  follows:  Alabama,  2,335,000  acres; 
Georgia,  1,250,000  acres;  Mississippi,  700,000  acres;  South 
Carolina,  188,000  acres;  Florida,  500,000  acres;  North  Caro- 
lina, 138,000  acres;  Arkansas,  18,000  acres,  or  a  total  of  5,129,- 
000  acres.  This  does  not  include  the  acreage  planted  in 
Louisiana  and  Tennessee.  The  yield  per  acre  probably  will 
not  exceed  800  pounds  this  year.  With  only  half  of  the 
crop  harvested  this  makes  the  estimated  total  harvest  yield 
to  be  something  over  1,000,000  tons;  at  $20.00  per  ton  the 
crop  harvested  would  be  worth  over  $20,000,000,  and  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  the  fifty  per  cent  of  the  crop  left  in  the 
field  would  be  worth  an  equal  amount  for  pasturing,  which 
makes  the  total  crop  to  be  worth  approximately  $40,000,000. 
Disposition  and  Methods  of  Marketing. 

It  is  estimated  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  present  crop 
will  be  harvested  and  marketed.  Much  of  the  remainder 
will  be  used  for  pasturage  and  some  as  a  soil  renovator.  A 
quantity  of  the  crop  harvested  will  be  held  for  seed,  but  the 
greater  portion  will  be  marketed  as  velvet  bean  meal. 

There  are  about  250  mills  in  the  Southern  States  grind- 
ing velvet  beans,  and  probably  75  large  mills  which  ship 
the  meal  to  sections  outside  of  the  velvet  bean-growing 
area.  The  estimated  cost  of  milling  velvet  beans  and  pre- 
paring the  meal  for  market  varies  from  seven  to  ten  dollars 
per  ton. 
Keeping  Qualities  of  the  Bean  and  Meal. 

Bulk  velvet  beans  in  the  pod  if  mature  and  stored  in  a 
dry  place  will  keep  indefinitely.  The  meal,  if  carelessly 
milled,  should  be  fed  within  thirty  to  sixty  days,  depending 
somewhat  on  the  weather.  The  keeping  qualities  of  the 
meal  will  be  improved  if  the  beans  are  run  through  a  dryer 
before  milling  and  are  ground  very  finely. 

Feeding  Bulk  Beans  in  Texas. 

From  practical  experiments  it  has  been  shown  that 
velvet  beans  are  high  in  feeding  value.  In  order  to  relieve 
the  shortage  of  feed  in  the  drought-stricken  area  of  Texas, 
shipments  of  velvet  beans  were  made  to  this  section  by  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  as  an  experiment.  The  results  from 
these  shipments  have  been  very  satisfactory,  and  velvet 
beans  in  the  pod  are  likely  to  become  a  standard  feed  on  the 
prairie,  although  enough  have  not  been  fed  yet  on  which 
to  base  a  prediction  as  to  just  what  extent  they  will  be  used. 

Freight  Rates  to  Texas. 

The  railroads  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  have  re- 
cently announced  an  emergency  rate  on  bulk  beans  in  the 
pod  to  points  in  Texas  from  Mississippi  River  crossings. 
The  railroads  in  the  South  and  Southeast  have  issued  a 
special  tariff  on  velvet  bean  mill  products,  but  apply  a  higher 
rate  on  bulk  velvet  beans. 
Velvet  Bean  Seed. 

Owing  to  an  unusually  early  frost,  the  crop  of  velvet 
beans  in  the  northern  half  of  the  growing  area  failed  to 
mature,  consequently  most  of  the  seed  for  planting  the  1918 
acreage  will  have  to  be  obtained  from  southern  Alabama 
and  southern  Georgia,  as  heretofore.  There  has  been  little 
movement  of  shelled  beans  for  seed  so  far  this  season. 
Early  speckled  beans  are  being  offered  at  $1.50  per  bushel 
and  there  appears  to  be  an  upward  trend  to  the  market. 
The  Osceola  variety  is  being  sold  to  the  retail  trade  from 
$3.00  to  $3.50  per  bushel,  which  is  about  fifty  cents  higher 
than  the  price  was  at  a  corresponding  time  last  year.  There 
are  very  few  shippers  of  velvet  bean  seed  from  production 
areas  and  unless  they  select  and  store  large  quantities  of 
beans  before  the  beans  are  all  taken  by  the  mills,  the  1918 
demand  for  seed  will  not  be  supplied. 
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Announcement  of  Seed  Survey  for 
January  31,  1918. 

When  the  preliminary  garden  seed  survey  was  made 
November  1,  1917,  a  statement  was  that  it  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  more  comprehensive  survey  December  31,  1917. 
The  date  of  this  survey  has  been  changed  from  December 
31,  1917,  to  January  31,  1918,  because  of  very  late  deliveries 
of  certain  kinds  of  seed  due  to  delayed  harvests  and  difficul- 
ties  in   transportation. 

The  survey  of  January  31,  1918,  will  cover  both  garden 
and  farm  seed,  and  will  attempt  to  give  a  basis  for  com- 
paring the  available  supplies  of  seeds  for  planting  in  the 
spring  of  1918  with  the  supplies  that  were  available  for 
1917,  and  will  give  other  facts  that  will  be  of  value  to  those 
engaged  in  the  seed  business  and  to  those  governmental 
agencies  engaged  in  encouraging  rational  food  production 
during  the  war.  , 

Schedules  will  be  mailed  to  all  seedsmen,  seed  dealers, 
or  seed  growers  who  do  a  relatively  large  business  in  the 
production  of  merchandising  of  seeds.  It  is  required  that 
these  schedules  be  returned  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets  within 
five  days  after  January  31,  1918,  or  if  received  later  than 
January  31,  they  shall  be  returned  within  five  days  after 
the  date  the  schedule  is  received. 

The  heartiest  co-operation  was  extended  by  the  seeds- 
men in  trying  to  make  the  preliminary  survey  a  success, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  same  hearty  co-operation  will 
be  given  in  this  more  comprehensive  survey  in  order  that 
the  results  may  be  most  useful  to  all  concerned. 


The  Seed  Potato  Situation. 

William  Stuart,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 

A  recent  telegraphic  inquiry  into  the  seed  potato  situ- 
ation, with  reference  to  the  available  stocks  of  varieties 
suitable  for  the  truck  growers  of  the  South,  indicates  that 
there  is  a  reasonably  good  supply  in  the  hands  of  the  north- 
ern seed  dealers.  At  the  same  time  it  was  found  that  the 
southern  seed  dealer  who  serves  as  a  distributor  of  north- 
ern grown  seed  had  for  the  most  part  an  ample  supply  on 
hand  or  in  sight  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  growers 
in  his  territory.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  so  far  as  the 
supply  is  concerned  the  seed  situation  is  in  a  fairly  satis- 
factory condition.  There  is  however  another  feature  to 
the  seed  potato  situation  which  is  to  a  large  extent  what 
might  be  termed  an  unnatural  and  artificial  condition.  The 
condition  to  which  we  refer  is  that  of  the  price  which  the 
southern  grower  is  being  compelled  to  pay  for  his  seed 
stock.  The  prevailing  price  at  the  present  time  for  Triumph 
seed  stock  in  Texas  and  other  points  in  the  South  and 
Southwest  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5.00  to  $5.25  per  hun- 
dred pounds.  In  view  of  the  unusually  large  crop  of  1917  it 
would  seem  as  if  such  a  price  as  that  which  has  been  men- 
tioned has  little  or  no  justification.  Apparently  it  is  the 
result  of  a  reflex  action  on  the  producer  of  this  seed  stock, 
due  to  the  high  prices  which  prevailed  during  the  1917 
planting   season. 

The  psychological  effect  of  the  high  prices  charged  for 
seed  potatoes  in  1917  is  a  difficult  one  t'o  overcome,  and 
seems  to  make  it  possible  for  the  producer  or  holder  of 
seed  stock  to  ask  and  secure  a  much  higher  price  for  his 
holdings  than  is  justified  by  either  the  supply  or  the  demand. 


Onion  Set  Review. 

Chicago,  Illinois — There  are  twenty  large  dealers  and 
contract  growers  of  onion  sets  in  the  Chicago  district  and 
approximately  350  to  400  small  growers,  most  of  whom 
grow  for  the  large  dealer,  but  some  of  whom  grow  consid- 
erable quantities  of  sets  independently.  Most  of  these 
onion  sets  are  grown  in  the  two  main  districts  known  as 
the  North  Side  and  South  Side.  Small  growers  usually 
deliver  their  sets  before  cold  weather  because  they  have 
inadequate  facilities  for  storing  during  the  winter.  The 
large  growers  and  dealers  have  regular  onion  Set  storage 
houses,  and  it  is  estimated  that  sixteen  new  houses  were 
built  this  season  on  the  South  Side. 

Onion  sets  are  sold  at  varying  weights  per  bushel,  de- 
pending upon  the  season.  If  delivered  from  the  field,  or 
shortly  thereafter,  a  bushel  is  considered  as  40  pounds; 
after  that  time  and  up  to  about  December  1,  it  is  considered 
as  38  pounds;  from  the  first  of  December  until  the  close 
of  the  season  as  32  pounds.  Contracts  are  made  for  vari- 
ous delivery  dates. 

In  the  spring  of  1917  the  prices  of  onion  sets  were  very 


high,  but  the  price  of  seed  moderate.  The  growing  con- 
tract prices  offered  by  the  jobbers  to  the  small  growers 
ranged  from  90  cents  to  $1.00  a  bushel  for  red  and  yellow 
sets,  and  $1.15  to  $1.25  for  white  sets.  Usually  these  small 
growers  do  not  grow  many  sets  independently,  but  this 
spring  many  of  them  purchased  their  own  seed  to  sow  for 
sets  and  there  was  more  production  than  usual  by  these 
small  growers  which  was  not  contracted.  Later  in  the 
season  when  the  jobbers  saw  that  they  could  not  get  out 
sufficient  acreage  they  offered  more  attractive  prices,  but  as 
the  small  grower  had  already  provided  himself  with  seed 
and  sown  as  much  acreage  as  could  be  well  taken  care  of, 
there  was  considerable  seed  unsown  that  was  held  by  large 
contract  growers;  and  much  of  the  seed  which  was  put  out 
under  contract  was  sown  very  late,  resulting  in  a  small 
crop  yield. 

The  large  dealers  were  forced  to  buy  a  considerable 
quantity  of  their  sets  this  season  from  the  small,  inde- 
pendent growers,  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.35  to  $1.60  per 
bushel  for  red  and  yellow  sets,  and  $1.60  to  $2.00  for  white. 
Although  there  were  more  sets  grown  by  these  independent 
growers  and  there  are  more  now  held  by  them  than  is  usual, 
the  majority  of  the  sets,  on  account  of  inadequate  storage 
facilities,  were  sold  to  the  large  dealers  and  jobbers,  who  in 
turn  have  sold  a  large  portion  of  them  to  outside  dealers. 
The  early  freeze  in  September,  1917,  injured  some  of  the 
sets,  especially  the  whites,  that  were  stored  in  crates  in  the 
field.  Many  complaints  have  been  reported,  especially  from 
the  South  Side,  of  white  sets  having  dry  rot,  which  has  re- 
duced materially  the  quantity  available;  in  some  cases  as 
much  as  fifty  per  cent. 

The  latest  prices  for  sets  reported  from  the  grower  to  the 
large  dealer,  on  a  basis  of  40  pounds,  were  about  as  follows  ; 
yellow  and  red,  $1.60  per  bushel ;  white,  $2.00  per  bushel. 

In  1916  practically  all  seed  that  was  sold  for  sets  was 
under  contract,  only  a  few  farmers  growing  sets  independently. 
The  1916  crop  was  comparatively  small  and  the  demand  for  sets 
great.  This  immense  demand  for  sets  was  largely  caused  by 
the  ambitious  and  patriotic  desire  of  the  small  gardeners  and 
school  children  to  increase  the  food  production.  In  the 
spring  of  1917,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  there  was  a  shortage 
of  sets. 

The  prices  for  sets  in  the  fall  of  1916  were  moderate, 
ranging  from  $1.30  to  $1.50  per  bushel  for  red  and  yellow, 
and  $1.60  to  $2.00  for  white.  Late  in  the  season  record  prices 
were  obtained,  ranging  from  $10.00  to  $12.00  per  bushel  in 
wholesale  lots. 

The  1915  crop  of  onion  sets  was  very  large  and  the  quality 
very  poor.  The  sets  were  harvested  under  unfavorable  con- 
ditions and  therefore  did  not  keep  well.  The  demand  was  not 
good  and  practically  all  large  dealers,  contract  growers  and 
jobbers  in  the  Chicago  district  had  very  heavy  losses  on  the 
crop.  Many  sets  at  the  end  of  the  season  were  hauled  to  the 
dump. 

The  information  contained  in  the  following  table  is  com- 
piled from  reports  received  from  all  the  large  contract  growers 
and  from  about  two-thirds  of  the  small  growers.  For  the  small 
growers  not  reporting,  careful  estimates  have  been  made  and 
are  included  in  the  table,  which  may  therefore  be  considered 
complete. 

ONION   SETS    (CHICAGO   DISTRICT) 


Reported  as  of  December  IS,  1916,  1917. 


1.  Total    quantity    of    onion    seed    sown 

for  sets,   1917 

2.  Total    quantity    of    onion    seed    sown 

for  sets,  1916 

Total    quantity    of    onion    sets    har- 
vested : 
1917    

1916    

-3.   Approximate    quantity    of   onion    sets 

sold  on  contract,  prior  to  harvest, 
to  dealers  outside  of  the  Chicago 
district,    1917    

4.  Quantity     of     onion     sets     sold     for 

future  delivery  but  stored  in  Chi- 
cago  district : 

1917    

1916 

5.  Quantity    of    onion    sets    still    unsold 

in  large  growers'  and  dealers' 
hands,    1917    

6.  Quantity    of    onion    sets    still    unsold 

in  small  growers'  hands  (esti- 
mated),   1917    

7.  Total^  quantity   of   onion   sets   unsold 

which  were  in  the  hands  of  large 
growers  and  dealers  and  small 
growers   (estimated),   1916 


Yellow 
(pounds) 


94.120 
89,299 


19.501,480 
13,033,600 


11,428,568 


Red 

(pounds) 


76,845 
66,108 


15,602,320 
8,838,160 


9,102,720 


White 
(pounds) 


14,258,080    12,896,320 
8,726,560      6,549,440 


2.064,240 
899.040 


1,427,720 
692,640 1 


39,153 
30,205 


7,130,520 
4,019,640 


.4,301,616 

4,700.440 
2,192,160 

1,136,960 

334,800 


2,545,840      1,554,760!     1,224,200 
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TIMOTHY,  RED  AND  ALSIKE  CLOVER,  AND  ALFALFA  SEED  SHIPMENTS. 


The  table  given  below  was  compiled  from  reports  re- 
ceived from  shippers  in  the  leading  timothy,  clover,  and  al- 
falfa seed  production  States.  Briefly  each  shipper  who  re- 
ported stated: 

A.  The  number  of  pounds  of  the  1917  crop  that  was 
shipped  out  by  him  previous  to  November  20,  1917,  and  the 
amount  that  he  thought  he  would  ship  out  after  that  date. 
In  the  case  of  most  shippers  these  two  amounts  were  added 
together,  the  sum  total  of  the  shipments  of  all  the_  ship- 
pers in  a  given  State  appearing  opposite  that  State  in  the 
column  headed  "Shipments  in  pounds  made,  or  indicated 
would  be  made  this  season,  1917."  In  some  cases,  however, 
shippers  gave  as  one  amount  the  quantity  of  seed  that  had 
been  shipped  up  to  the  time  of  making  out  their  report,  and 
the  quantity  likely  to  be  shipped  by  them  later  in  the  season. 

B.  The  total  number  of  pounds  of  the  1916  crop  that 
was  shipped  out  by  him;  the  sum  total  of  the  shipments  of 
all  the  shippers  in  a  given  State  who  reported,  appearing 
opposite  that  State  in  the  column  headed  "Shipments  in 
pounds,  1916;"  and 

C.  The  estimated  per  cent  of  the  1917  crop  still  in 
growers'  hands  in  his  vicinity  on  or  about  November  20, 
1917,  the  average  of  these  estimates  for  each  State  being 
given  opposite  that  State  in  the  column  headed  "Estimated 
per  cent  of  1917  crop  in  growers'  hands  November  20,  1917." 

In   reply  to   the  question   "Is    there   a   tendency  on   the 


part  of  growers  to  hold  more  or  less  seed  than  usual  until 
spring?"  approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  replies  indicate 
that  no  more  than  the  usual  amounts  of  timothy,  red  clover, 
alsike  clover,  and  alfalfa  seed  were  being  held  by  the  grow- 
ers on  or  about  November  20,  1917.  Only  in  certain  States 
and  in  sections  of  a  few  other  States,  where  the  seed  crop 
was  unusually  short  or  where  there  was  likely  to  be  a  local 
demand  for  seed  on  account  of  winter  killing,  anticipated 
increased  acreage,  and  shortage  of  labor,  the  growers  ap- 
peared to  be  holding  more  seed, than  usual  at  the  time  the 
reports  were  made. 

No  doubt  some  of  those  who  reported  that  growers 
were  inclined  to  hold  their  seed  based  their  opinion  largely 
upon  the  facts  that  seed  did  not  begin  to  move  so  early  this 
year  as  usual  and  that  the  first  deliveries  this  year  frequently 
were  smaller  than  normally.  They  failed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  last  year  the  timothy  and  alfalfa 
seed  crops  were  larger  than  those  of  this  year  and  that 
harvesting  and  threshing  of  the  seed  crops  were  delayed 
this  year  by  inclement  weather. 

Wherever  blank  spaces  occur  in  the  table,  either  no  fig- 
ures were  given  or  the  figures  were  unintelligible  or  ap- 
peared to  be  unreliable.  While  the  table  is  by  no  means 
complete  as  to  the  total  shipments  made  from  points  in  the 
seed  production  States  for  the  years  1916  and  1917,  it  will 
serve  as  a  basis  for  comparison  of  the  shipments  for  the 
two  years. 
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1917 

1916 

85 
134 
31 
27 
28 
55 
80 
58 
9 

1917 

1916 

1917 

1916 

31% 

51% 

1917 

1916 

Ohio 

45 
22 
62 
126 
43 
88 

11 
27 

30 

19 

3 

3,508,650 
984,090 

2,348,880 
16,244,000 

4,763,030 

7,147,300 

40,400 

615,750 

1.461,730 
458,190 
111,570 

3,704,000 

1,190,880 

4,752,130 

30,951,550 

6,339,900 

15,179,620 

72,200 

989,750 

2,410,140 

913,780 

286,030 

21% 
11% 
33% 
19% 
19% 
39% 

66% 
32% 
40% 

1,194,570 

5,743,400 

753,960 

153,400 

500,690 

1,038,820 

511,240 

1,925,390 

18,480 

2,317,120 

6,410,600 

1,245,000 

558,910 

390,650 

2,836,750 

3,366,880 

2,322,430 

76,980 

55% 
44% 
45% 
49% 
37% 
53% 
70% 
59% 

46 

34 

9 

1,156,490 
387,920 
132,200 

560,280 
793,690 
252,000 

1 

1 

26 

36 
34 

321,670 

428,800 

1,186,430 

1,295,630 
669,860 
932,490 

52% 
50% 
39% 

1 

Michigan 

1 

So.    Dak. 

7 

293,820 

538,160    - 

No.   Dak. 

6 

6 

4 

10 

12 

74 

6 

8 

520,000 
971,000 
185,050 
191,000 
252,510 
4,225,800 
127,000 
641,000 

482,000 

1,|320,000 

314,020 

386,100 

729,100 

6,764,600 

261,500 

2,247,150 

Utah 

3 
12 

18 

120,700 

713,450 

2,608,000 

272,500 
1,329,240 
3,328,640 

20% 
12% 
20% 

29% 

Oregon 
Idaho 

8 
12 

393,910 

569,700 

410,680 
729,300 

5% 
8% 

4 

1,118,300 

4,176,380 

56% 

45% 

38% 

- 

28% 



Total 

480 

38,801,890 

70,966,360 

540 

15,282,100 

24,455,700 

205 

4,577,120 

5,706,930 

133 

7,407,180 

13,042,630 

Sudan  Grass  Seed. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  crop  of  sudan  grass  seed  in 
1917  is  larger  than  that  in  1916.  While  there  is  some  light 
and  immature  seed  caused  by  early  frosts,  the  quality  on  the 
whole  is  normal  and  the  germination  good.  Special  pains 
have  been  taken  by  growers  this  season  to  eliminate  John- 
son grass  seed  and  many  sales  are  being  made  with  a  state- 
ment of  purity  by  both  growers  and  dealers. 

Northwest  Texas  is  the  principal  producing  section  for 
this  crop.  The  leading  shipping  point  reports  a  surplus  of 
twelve  to  fifteen  cars  for  1917  seas"on  as  against  ten  to  twelve 
cars  of  the  1916  crop.  Other  points  will  have  from  one  to 
two  cars  to  ship  and  on  the  whole  the  1917  crop  is  esti- 
mated to  be  thirty  to  forty  per  cent  larger  than  the  crop 
of  1916. 

Kansas  and  Missouri  grow  a  considerable  quantity  of 
sudan  grass  but  it  is  in  widely  scattered  areas  and  shipments 
from  individual  points  are  small. 

Oklahoma  has  grown  sudan  grass  to  a  limited  extent 
and  it  is  becoming  of  more  importance  there  each  year. 
There  will  be  some  seed  in  this  section  this  season  and  con- 
siderably more  acreage  sown  in  1918. 

There  has  been  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  up  to  this 


time  between  sellers  and  buyers  regarding  prices.  Move- 
ment has  therefore  been  slow  and  shipments  have  been  far 
below  normal.  Farmers  believe  the  price  should  be  from 
eighteen  to  thirty  cents  a  pound  but  jobbers  and  dealers  are 
bidding,  according  to  location  and  quality,  from  ten  to 
twelve  cents  in  some  sections  and  up  to  thirteen  and  one- 
half  cents  in  others.  Recleaned  seed  has  been  quoted  by 
some  jobbers  at  from  sixteen  to  twenty  cents  f.  o.  b.  ship- 
ping points,  sacks  extra,  and  sales  have  been  made  at  these 
figures.  There  has  been,  however,  a  general  tightening  of 
prices  and  lately  only  a  small  amount  of  trading  has  been 
done. 

Broom  Corn. 

There  was  a  large  acreage  of  this  crop  this  year  and 
more  seed  was  produced  than  normally.  Indications,  how- 
ever, are  that  good  stock  is  short  owning  to  immature  and 
light  seed.  A  number  of  towns  report  carlots  to  move; 
Hydro,  Okla.,  has  a  surplus  of  three  cars;  Oklahoma  City 
has  two  cars  on  hand,  one  Kansas-grown  and  one  Okla- 
homa-grown. Germination  test  is  about  85  per  cent.  Move- 
ment has  been  slow  with  dealers  bidding  only  $2.00  per  100 
pounds;  dealers  claim  that  jobbers'  prices  will  not  warrant 
paying  more  to  farmers. 
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Grain  Sorghums  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma 
and  Texas. 

This  summary  covers  only  grain  sorghums  and  dots 
not  include  forage  or  saccharine  sorghums.  The  crop  of 
grain  sorghums,  mainly  kafir,  milo,  and  feterita,  is  larger 
than  that  of  last  year,  but  is  below  normal  in  quantity  and 
quality.  The  acreage  was  greater  but  the  yield  per  acre 
lighter,  due  to  drought  and  hot  winds.  Early  frosts,  which 
extended  generally  over  the  producing  section,  occurred  sev- 
eral weeks  before  the  crop  was  mature,  and  left  a  great  deal 
of  it  in  poor  condition  for  seed.  The  quality  varies  con- 
siderably but  is  generally  reported  fair. 

There  was  a  rather  free  movement  of  grain  sorghums 
early  in  the  season,  farmers  being  ready  sellers,  but  elevator 
capacity  now  has  been  largely  used  up  and  owing  to  car 
shortage  comparatively  little  movement  has  taken  place 
from  producing  sections.  There  is  consequently  a  large 
quantity  remaining  at  primary  shipping  points  and  in  some 
localities  much  of  it  is  still  in  the  head.  Owing  to  a  large 
percentage  of  immature  grain,  the  loss  in  cleaning  will  be 
heavy,  varying  from  20  to  30  per  cent  in  many  sections. 

Prices  paid  by  local  shippers  to  farmers  average  about 
$2.75  per  100  pounds,  varying  in  different  localities  from 
$2.50  to  $3.00.  The  main  shipping  movement  has  been  to 
Missouri  Valley  points  where  prices  have  ranged  from  $3.15 
to  $3.30  per  100  pounds,  delivered,  for  number  3  and  num- 
ber 4  grades,  while  a  few  cars  grading  number  2  have 
brought  $3.35  to  $3.40.  Jobbers  are  quoting  carlots  re- 
cleaned  at  $3.75  per  100  pounds,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  sacks  extra. 

Western  Kansas. — The  crop  was  exceedingly  short. 
Only  a  few  points  have  a  surplus,  which-  it  is  thought  will  be 
consumed  in   nearby  sections.     The   principal  kind   is  kafir. 

North  central  Kansas. — The  acreage  in  this  section  is 
never  large  and  the  crop  this  season  was  curtailed  by 
drought  '  and  frost.  This  section  will  require  a  limited 
amount  of  seed  to  be  shipped  in  for  spring  planting.  The 
principal  kind  grown  is  kafir,  with  a  limited  amount  of 
feterita  and  milo. 

Central  Kansas. — This  section  normally  produces  a  large 
surplus  of  kafir  but  the  crop  was  reduced  by  drought  and 
early  frost.     There  will  be  barely  enough  for  local  seeding. 

Southern  Kansas. — Reports  from  this  section  indicate  a 
fair  surplus  of  kafir  of  good  quality. 

Southwestern  Kansas. — The  acreage  in  this  section  was 
large,  but  the  crop  was  materially  reduced  both  in  quantity 
and  quality  by  early  frosts.  The  quality  is  far  below  nor- 
mal, the  seed  containing  approximately  30  per  cent  immature 
grain.  In  the  northern  part  of  this  section  the  normal  pro- 
duction is  about  250,000  bushels,  with  a  surplus  in  good 
years  of  100,000  bushels.  The  production  this  season  is 
about  80,000  bushelsj  with  a  surplus  estimated  at  20,000 
bushels.  The  remainder  of  southwestern  Kansas  had  better 
crops,  and  reports  indicate  a  surplus  of  250,000  to  300,000 
bushels.  The  amount  shipped  out  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  severity  of  the  winter  and  whether  the  grain  can  be 
exchanged  for  an  equal  amount  of  corn  for  feeding  purposes. 
The  principal  kind  grown  is  milo. 

Northwestern  Oklahoma — In  counties  bordering  Kan- 
sas, there  will  be  two  or  three  times  the  surplus  of  last  year. 
The  acreage  was  large,  but  the  yield  per  acre  was  small, 
averaging  only  about  10  bushels.  On  account  of  the  imma- 
turity of  the  crop,  due  to  early  frosts  and  drought,  many 
fields  were  cut  for  fodder.  Much  seed  has  been  sold.  Ele- 
vators are  filled  to  their  capacity  and  the  movement  of 
grain  sorghums  is  restricted  on  account  of  car  shortage. 
The  principal  kinds  grown  are  kafir  and  milo. 

Western  Oklahoma — The  acreage  grown  was  very  large 
and  above  normal,  but  most  of  it  was  cut  for  fodder  and 
little  grain  was  threshed.  A  few  counties  may  have  limited 
surpluses,  but  they  will  be  consumed  by  other  counties. 
The  following  counties,  namely,  Harper,  Woods,  Major, 
Woodward  and  Ellis,  often  ship  out  several  hundred  thou- 
sand bushels  each  during  a  good  year,  but  this  season  they 
have  practically  no  surplus.  The  entire  State  is  a  large  pro- 
ducer, but  scarcity  of  feed  is  fast  reducing  the  visible  sup- 
ply. Logan  and  Payne  counties  report  30  to  50  cars  surplus 
of  the  best  quality.    The  principal  kind  grown  is  kafir. 

Northwestern  Texas — Taking  the  section  generally,  the 
quantity  is  considered  below  normal,  with  quality  fairly 
good.  In  the  eastern  part  of  this  section  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  225,000  to  250.000  bushels  of  threshed  grain, 
and  an  equivalent  of  300,000  to  400,000  bushels  of  seed 
stacked  in  heads.  Cattle,  in  larger  numbers  than  usual,  have 
been  shipped  into  this  territory  for  feeding  purposes,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  estimate  at  this  time  the  total  amount  of 
threshed  grain  that  will  be  available  as  a  surplus.  The 
principal  kind  grown   is  milo. 


Sorgo  or  Cane  Sorghum  Seed  Review. 

This  report  covers  the  principal  seed  producing  sections 
of  Kansas,  western  Oklahoma,  northwestern  Texas,  and 
Missouri.  The  crop  on  the  whole  was  below  normal,  though 
reports  indicate  that  more  seed  will  be  available  than  was 
at  first  anticipated,  and  that  the  quality  and  germination  are 
better  than  in  1916. 

The  movement  has  been  slow  because  of  late  threshing, 
car  shortage,  and  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  growers  to 
accept  prices  that  have  been  offered. 

The  following  prices  are  based  on  country-run,  fairly 
clean  seed.  For  amber  cane  and  orange  cane,  Kansas  coun- 
try dealers  are  offering  $3.50  to  $4.00  per  100  pounds,  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  points.  Kansas  City  jobbers  are  offering  $4.00  to 
$4.75  delivered.  Oklahoma  prices  correspond  with  those  of 
Kansas. 

For  red  top,  or  sumac  cane,  Texas  dealers  are  offering 
$4.00  to  $5.50  per  100  pounds,  f.  o.  b.  country  points,  or  $6.00 
to  $6.50  delivered  central  and  southern  Texas  points. 

In  the  following  summary,  for  1917,  the  shipments  in- 
clude a  considerable  carry-over  from  1916,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  1916  crop  was  very  short. 

Western  Kansas. — Estimates  based  upon  reports  from 
29  important  shipping  points  indicate  a  surplus  available  for 
shipment  of  43,000  bushels  this  season  as  compared  with 
277,000  bushels  last  year.  The  principal  variety  grown  is 
black  amber. 

Southwestern  Kansas. — The  crop  was  somewhat  better 
than  in  western  Kansas.  The  possible  surplus  reported 
from  12  points  is  55,000  bushels  for  1917  as  compared  with 
110,000  bushels  for  1916.  The  principal  variety  grown  is 
black  amber. 

Eastern  Kansas. — This  is  not  a  large  sorghum  section. 
The  crop  is  reported  short.  The  principal  variety  grown 
is  orange. 

Southern  Kansas. — The  crop  was  below  normal,  but  far 
in  excess  of  that  of  1916.  The  possible  surplus  reported 
from  the  three  principal  counties  is  40  to  50  cars  as  com- 
pared with  6  to  10  cars  last  year.  All  varieties  are  grown 
in  this  section,  but  the  principal  one  is  red  top. 

Northwestern  Oklahoma. — The  possible  surplus  is  50,- 
000  bushels  for  the  season  of  1917,  as  compared  with  60,000 
bushels,  representing  shipments  for  1916.  Red  top  and 
orange  are  grown  to  some  extent  but  the  principal  variety 
is  black  amber. 

Western  Oklahoma. — The  crop  is  very  short,  and  few 
points  will  have  any  surplus. 

Northwestern  Texas. — The  quality  of  the  crop  is  below 
normal.  The  seed  is  immature  but  apparently  of  good  ger- 
mination. The  possible  surplus  from  the  entire  Panhandle 
is  120  to  125  cars.     The  principal  variety  grown  is  red  top. 

Missouri. — A  much  larger  crop  than  in  1916  was  pro- 
duced this  year  over  a  widely  scattered  area.  All  varieties 
are  grown  but  mainly  amber  and  orange.  Threshing  is 
completed  and  seed  is  beginning  to  move  to  Missouri  Val- 
ley points. 


IMPORTS   OF   FORAGE  PLANT   SEED   PERMITTED 

ENTRY  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Under  the  Seed  Importation  Act. 

Compiled  by  the  Seed  Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Kind  of  seed. 


Alfalfa    

Canada    bluegrass. 

Clover,    alsike 

crimson . . . 

red 

white 

Hungarian. 

broomcom . 

grass 


Dec.  1917. 
pounds. 


Clover, 
Clover, 
Clover, 
Millet, 
Millet, 
Orchard 


93.800 

243.500 

132.000 

8.100 


Rape 

Eng.    rye  grass. . . 

Italian  rye  grass. 

Hairy  vetch 

Spring   vetch 


1,516,000 
32,900 
15,700 


6  months 
ending 
Dec.  1916.   Dec.31.'17 
pounds.        pounds. 


2,800 


484.000 

179,700 

272,400 

24,400 


289,500 

556,100 

246.900 

58,200 

10,500 


24,500 

201,000 

1,054.700 

1,110.500 

126.900 

51.000 

9,000 

218,500 

57.600 

8,625,700 

491,600 

237,600 

179,900 


6  months  [       Year 
ending    •      ending 
Dec.31,'16  June30,'17 
pounds.        pounds 


1,387,300 

20.SO0 

2,731,000 

3,717,200 

2.062.600 

101.100 

94.400 

58.100 

1,026,800 

1,599,600 

566.900 

287,100 

163.800 

23,800 


Tear 

ending 

June30,'16 

pounds. 


3,169 

495 

4,329 

5,776 

5,343 

157 

259 

786, 

1,286, 

2,285 

1,667 

480 

295 

29 


.600  '    3 

.300  i 
000!    1, 
300  (    4 
600    32 
800  j 
500 
400 
30i 
700 
900 
700 
600 


251.796 
698.300 
113.464 
503,983 
508.537 
148.768 
117.759 
,101.556 
754,476 
,018.908 
510.440 
382,841 

67.6S?. 

61.613 


CORRECTION   OF   "THRESHER   REPORTS   OF 
MICHIGAN." 

In  the  December  1  issue  of  the  Seed  Reporter  an  error 
was  made,  under  the  above  heading,  in  stating  the  total 
production  in  bushels  of  alsike  clover.  The  amount  stated 
was  2,107  bushels  but  should  have  been  21,007  bushels. 
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FIELD  NOTES. 

WASHINGTON.— Spokane  County  is  developing  into 
a  very  important  seed  pea  growing  section,  with  acreages 
estimated  as  follows:  For  1916,  10,000  acres;  for  1917,  40,- 
000  acres;  and  advance  estimates  for  1918,  60,000  acres. 
There  are  fourteen  large  seed  companies  operating,  which 
place  contracts  with  small  growers.  The  principal  varieties 
of  peas  grown  are  Alaska,  Advancer,  Nott's  Excelsior,  and 
Gradus.  Prices  in  1917  paid  to  growers  ranged  from  2J4 
to  4  cents  per  pound.  For  the  1918  crop  contract  prices 
range  from  4  to  S]/2  cents.  A  relatively  large  acreage  has 
already  been  contracted  for  1918.  Seed  in  the  hands  of 
local  growers  which  was  not  grown  on  contract  is  worth 
about  8  cents  per  pound  for  principal  varieties,  but  many 
growers  are  holding  for  10  cents.  The  season  of  1917  was 
very  unfavorable  for  seed  pea  production,  the  summer  hav- 
ing been  hot  and  dry,  and  the  average  yield  was  only  about 
18  bushels  per  acre  as  compared  with  a  normal  yield  of 
about  40  bushels  per  acre. 

The  Puget  Sound  district  has  been  for  many  years  an 
important  cabbage  seed  growing  center.  One  firm  in  this 
locality  expects  to  handle  this  season  over  100  tons  of  seed. 

Parsnip  and  radish  seeds  are  grown  in  fairly  large  quan- 
tities in  Washington.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1917  there 
were  about  10,000  pounds  of  parsnip  seed  produced,  with  an 
estimated  yield  per  acre  of  about  3,000  pounds.  Radish  and 
spinach  were  contracted  at  15  cents  per  pound.  The  yields 
of  both  were  small  on  account  of  the  hot  weather. 

About  400  acres  of  hairy  vetch  is  grown,  which  is  largely 
sown  with  wheat,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  gravity. 


OREGON. — Spring  vetch  is  grown  in  this  State  ex- 
tensively. About  2,000  tons  were  carried  over  from  the  1916 
crop  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  There  were  about  50  cars 
produced  in  1917.  Oregon  uses  about  35  cars  per  season. 
The  1917  acreage  planted  to  spring  vetch  was  larger  than 
that  of  1916,  but  the  total  production  was  about  ten  per  cent 
less;  the  quality  is  a  good  fair  average,  although  the  size 
of  the  seed  is  somewhat  smaller.  The  crop  movement  has 
been  active  and  ninety  per  cent  of  the  seed  has  been  sold 
by  the  grower  at  from  $3.15  to  $3.25  per  100  pounds  on  a 
recleaned  basis.  There  has  been  a  fair  amount  sold  to 
California  and  other  sections,  and  a  little  for  export,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  remainder  of  the  crop  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
jobbers  who  are  quoting  it  at  about  $4.00  per  100  pounds 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  points. 

The  principal  production  center  for  clover  seed  in  Ore- 
gon is  in  the  Willamette  Valley  and  the  kinds  mainly  grown 
are  red  and  alsike.  The  1917  acreage  was  larger  than  that 
of  1916  but  crop  yields  which  usually  vary  from  4  to  8  bush- 
els per  acre  have  averaged  21/  to  3  bushels  in  1917.  In 
Linn  County,  alsike  was  cut  mainly  for  hay. 

The  prices  paid  growers  for  alsike  have  ranged  from 
20  to  22  cents,  and  on  red  from  22  to  23J4  cents  per  pound, 
recleaned  basis.  It  is  estimated  that  95  per  cent  of  the 
crop  has  been  sold  by  the  growers  and  that  50  cars  have 
been  shipped  from  the  growing  sections  to  the  larger  cities 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Eastern  markets.  There  is  still, 
however,  some  seed  in  the  hands  of  local  shippers  to  be  re- 
cleaned. The  principal  impurities  in  this  seed  are  buck- 
horn,  sorrel,  and  wild  carrot.  It  is  estimated  that  80  per 
cent  of  the  clover  sown  in  1917  was  killed  in  the  summer 
so  that  a  large  decrease  in  production  is  expected  for  1918. 

Reports  from  all  sections  indicate  that  meadows  are 
being  plowed  up  for  grain,  which  threatens  a  hay  shortage. 

IDAHO. — The  estimated  shipments  of  various  field 
seeds  for  1917,  compiled  from  commercial  sources,  are  ap- 
proximately as  follows: 


Red  clover  83  cars 

Alsike  clover  35  cars 

White  clover 10  cars 

Sweet  clover   2  cars 

Alfalfa  22  cars 

Timothy   25  cars 

The  quality  of  the  1917  crop  on  the  whole  is  fair.  Red 
clover  is  of  good  color;  some  of  the  seed  is  blighted  and 
shrunken  but  contains  no  honey  dew.  Prices  paid  to  grow- 
ers range  from  21  to  24^  cents  per  pound.  Alsike  is  of 
good  color  and  fairly  good  quality,  but  it  contains  some 
blighted  seeds.  Prices  paid  to  growers  range  from  18  to 
21J/2  cents  per  pound.  Practically  all  the  white  clover  has 
moved  from  growers'  hands  at  prices  ranging  from  36  to 
52  cents  per  pound. 

It  is  estimated  that  50  per  cent  of  the  clover  acreage  of 
Idaho  was  winter-killed  in  1917;  likewise  a  large  acreage  of 
alfalfa.  Many  fields  were  plowed  for  grain  crops.  The 
average  yield  of  red  clover  was  about  5%  bushels  per  acre; 
of  alfalfa  5  bushels  per  acre. 

The  quality  of  the  alfalfa  seed  is  very  good,  but  there 
is  some  light  weight  seed  present  which  can  easily  be  blown 
out  in  cleaning.  The  prices  paid  to  growers  for  good  qual- 
ity seed  have  averaged  about  \Sy2  to  16  cents  per  pound. 
Grimm  alfalfa,  of  which  there  is  a  considerable  quantity 
grown  in  this  State,  has  been  sold  by  growers  at  from  25  to 
37J/2  cents  per  pound. 

There  has  been  little  movement  of  timothy;  growers 
are  holding  for  higher  prices.  Some  trading  has  been  done 
at  7  to  8  cents  per  pound,  but  the  general  inclination  is  to 
hold  for  9  to  10  cents.  Much  of  the  seed  is  badly  hulled  and 
is  rather  weedy. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI.— There  has  been  little 
movement  in  seeds  lately  but  this  is  not  an  unusual  condi- 
tion for  December.  Inquiries  are  numerous,  but  are  evi- 
dently mainly  from  dealers  who  want  information.  Gen- 
eral stocks  in  this  market  are  fair,  but  the  accumulation  has 
been  somewhat  retarded  because  farmers  are  unwilling  to 
accept  prices  offered  and  transportation  has  been  restricted. 
All  dealers  anticipate  a  heavy  demand  for  seeds  in  the 
spring.  Seedsmen  will  begin  to  tag  shipments  for  purity 
and  germination  after  January  1. 

Alfalfa. — The  stocks  are  fairly  large  and  jobbers  are  not 
anxious  to  take  on  additional  supplies  at  present.  The  bet- 
ter grades  have  been  bought;  that  which  is  left  in  the  coun- 
try is  principally  off-grade  in  quality.  Seed  is  being  quoted 
at  from  $14.00  to  $19.00  per  100  pounds. 

Red  clover. — The  market  is  very  quiet  and  only  a  few 
scattering  lots  are  being  offered.  Jobbers  are  not  quoting 
in  carlots  and  few  sales  are  being  made  for  future  shipment. 
The  1917  Kansas  crop  was  far  below  that  of  last  year;  the 
Missouri  crop  was  somewhat  better,  though  short  of  1916. 
Jobbers  are  bidding  farmers  $13.00  to  $13.50  for  country- 
run  seed,  but  little  trade  is  resulting.  Quotations  range 
from  $18.00  to  $27.00  per  100  pounds. 

Timothy. — The  movement  was  quite  free  early  and  fair 
stocks  were  accumulated,  but  for  the  last  five  or  six  weeks 
the  market  has  been  quite  dull.  Missouri  had  a  large  sur- 
plus, which  has  been  absorbed  by  dealers,  and  only  limited 
quantities  are  now  offered  by  farmers  and  country  shippers. 
The  quality  is  a  little  above  that  of  last  year.  The  stocks 
on  hand  are  normal. 

Kentucky  bluegrass. — Stripped  seed  at  country  points 
has  been  bought  up  and  there  is  only  a  fair  stock  of  clean 
seed_  in  jobbers'  hands  in  this  market.  The  crop  of  Mis- 
souri and  Iowa  grown  seed  was  short  and  some  was  bought 
from  Kentucky  cleaners.  Little  movement  has  taken  place, 
jobbers   not  being  anxious  sellers. 


CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY. 
Receipts  and  Shipments  for  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Toledo  Markets. 

Compiled    from   figures    submitted   by    Commercial   Exchanges. 


Date. 


Dec, 
Dec, 
Nov., 
Nov., 
1917. 
1916. 
1915. 
1914. 
1913. 
1912. 


1917. 
1916. 
1917. 
1916. 


CLOVERS 


CHICAGO 
All   Clovers 


9"° 
5  c 


si  Ch 


"5 


co  S-, 


587,000 
1,416,000 
1,141,000 

995,000 
8,806,000 
9,873,000 
12,803,000 
9,601,000 
5,371,000 
4,593,000 


1,144,000 

962,000 

430,000 

1,021,000 

10,411,000 

9,055,000 

8,931,000 

8,861,000 

5,057,000 

3.870,000 


MILWAUKEE 
All  Clovers 


.S"a 

O     3 

GJ      O 

PS  Ph 


1,436,210 
391,560 
1,238,682 
515,311 
9,453,787 
3,643,395 
7,173,669 
7,134,626 
2,588.532 
4,756.030 


co  S* 


71,000 

92,723 

179,831 

27,311 

970,850 

2,710,583 

6,917,186 

7,177,915 

4,492,227 

1,971,255 


Red 


TOLEDO 


Alsike 


.2"« 

1>    o 
St  Ch 


642 

1,074 

■622 

2,017 

5,055 

11,392 
8,431 

11,985 
8,428 
8,254 


,320 
,305 
015 
480 
325 
345 
225 
065 
745 
680 


01 

C 

I  « 

CO  Pi 


869,240 
736,095 
587,603 
449,630 
,236,973 
390,675 
025,150 
,709,165 
,524,810 
,434,575 


a  73 
'5  a 


OS  i. 


78, 

209, 

165, 

103, 

1,288, 

1.240. 

1,925, 

1,800, 

1,221, 

911, 


585 
560 
695 
230 
825 
155 
100 
635 
400 
710 


t/j  t- 


150,660 
102,300 
137,485 

72,230 
,738,480 

47,965 
,814,120 
213,960 
147,155 
266,755 


TIMOTHY 


CHICAGO 


a  73 

«  S 
a  3 
<d    o 


1,915,000 

3,051,000 

2,966,000 

3,939,000 

39,144,000 

34,582,000 

36,815,000 

40,736,000 

37,427,000 

24,970,000 


c    . 

EH 
-  „° 

CO    &4 


1,291,000 

3,128,000 

1,511,000 

4,071,000 

35,005,000 

16,249,000 

31,662,000 

29,369,000 

33,197,000 

25,091,000 


MILWAUKEE 


.S"a 

a>    o 


183,189 
1,593,717 

676,273 
2,670,615 
5,265,016 
9,043,156 
5,508,480 
2,460,735 
2,250,535 
2,654,480 


p  -a 
c 
s 

J3     O 
CO    u, 


a 


483,210 

462,157 

749,820 

11,800 

5,070,793 

2,100,651 

3,610,614 

3,911,978 

2,558,385 

1,287,015 


TOLEDO 


a  73 


ft!  C- 


1,248,573 

979,572 

583.266 

457,560 

6,844,089 

3,566,877 

4,404,876 

4,195,776 

3,774,624 

5,765,133 


c 

.&  § 

JS    o 

co  £. 


190,875 

84,375 

209,500 

133,500 

3,242,625 

3,121,750 

4,320,250 

4,675,500 

2,891,500 

3,431,250 


8 


SEED  REPORTER 


January  1,   1918 


Meadow  fescue. — Recently,  several  cars  have  been  sold 
to  European  firms,  which  have  not  yet  been  delivered  on  ac- 
count of  the  embargo.  All  the  seed  produced  in  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  section  is  now  in  jobbers'  hands. 

Sweet  clover. — The  crop  is  reported  very  short  and  deal- 
ers have  been  scouring  the  country  for  available  supplies 
with  little  forthcoming.  The  stocks  on  hand  are  very  low 
and  inadequate  to  meet  a  normal  spring  demand.  Hulled 
white  sweet  clover  seed  is  being  quoted  in  a  limited  wav 
at  $20.00  to  $25.00  per   100  pounds. 

Millet. — Dealers  here  have  not  been  anxious  buyers  and 
present  stocks  are  only  moderate.  There  was  free  move- 
ment from  country  points  early  to  some  other  markets, 
namely,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  and  Minneapolis,  and  it  is  es- 
timated that  there  are  still  adequate  stocks  left  at  country 
points  for  probable  demands.  Heavy  movement  will  prob- 
ably be  in  January  and  February  to  Texas  and  Southern 
States,  and  a  little  later  to  Eastern  and  Northern  sections. 
Jobbers  are  offering  $2.50  to  $2.75  per  100  pounds,  delivered, 
for  country-run  seed  and  quoting  recleaned  seed  at  $3.00 
to  $3.25  per  100  pounds. 

Sorghum  seed  for  forage. — There  has  been  but  little 
movement  on  this  as  yet,  because  of  lack  of  transportation 
facilities  and  inability  to  induce  farmers  to  accept  prices  that 
have  been  offered.  Some  sections  report  a  short  crop. 
Dealers  say  that  seed  will  have  to  move  by  the  last  of  Janu- 
ary or  the  first  of  February  or  they  will  be  unable  to  supply 
the  Texas  demand;  and  if  farmers  continue  to  hold  until 
the  Southwestern  trade  is  over,  there  will  be  a  smaller  de- 
mand and  lower  values  until  general  trade  in  the  Central, 
Eastern  and  Northern  States  begins.  Jobbers  are  bidding, 
on  a  delivered  basis,  $4.00  to  $4.75  per  100  pounds  for  amber 
and  orange  cane,  and  for  red  top  cane  somewhat  higher 
prices.  Recleaned  amber  and  orange  are  being  quoted  at 
from  $5.25  to  $5.50  per  100  pounds. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY.— Dealers  here  generally  report 
that  the  large  jobbing  trade  has  been  normal  but  that  the 
local  trade  is  somewhat  slow. 

Timothy. — The  trade  is  light;  stocks  held  by  dealers 
about  normal  for  the  season.  Prices  in  a  jobbing  way  for 
choice  seed  range  from  $3.75   to  $4.00  per  bushel. 

Orchard  Grass. — The  movement  has  been  very  active 
and  all  stocks  in  farmers'  hands  are  sold.  Dealers'  stocks 
are  very  light  and  less  than  normal.  Prices  range  from 
$3.00  to  $3.25  per  bushel  for  good  quality  and  $3.50  for  fancy, 
recleaned  stock. 

Kentucky  bluegrass. — The  trade  is  disappointing  and 
the  movement  light.  Cleaners  have  sold  a  large  percentage 
of  the  surplus  carried  from  the  past  years.  Dealers'  stocks 
in  Louisville  are  only  moderate.  Jobbing  prices:  21  pound, 
1916,  $3.00  to  $3.10  per  bushel;   21  pound,  1917,  $3.15  to  $3.25. 

Redtop. — There  has  been  only  a  fair  movement  and 
trade  has  been  lighter  than  in  1916.  The  stocks  on  hand 
are  about  normal.  Prices:  No.  1  fancy,  90  per  cent  purity, 
11J/2  to  12  cents  per  pound;  95  per  cent  purity,  13  to  14 
cents. 

Red  clover. — Offerings  made  to  this  market  are  very 
small  and  mainly  from  southern  Indiana  and  from  Wiscon- 
sin. Stocks  are  very  much  below  normal.  Dealers  are 
paying  from  $14.50  to  $16.00  per  bushel,  according  to  qual- 
ity, and  are  asking  from  $16.00  to  $16.75  per  bushel  for  high 
grades. 

Alsike. — The  very  small  quantity  offered  frequently  does 
not  comply  with  the  Kentucky  law  as  it  contains  too  much 
sorrel.  Dealers,  in  general,  complain  that  it  is  hard  to  ob- 
tain alsike  of  quality  to  comply  with  the  seed  law.  Stocks 
on  hand  are  small.  Choice  seed  is  being  quoted  by  dealers 
at  $14.50  per  bushel. 

Alfalfa. — Western  seed  is  being  offered  in  a  moderate 
way.  Stocks  in  Louisville  are  only  fair  as  it  is  not  an  im- 
portant alfalfa  market.  High  grade  seed  is  being  quoted 
at  about  $12.50  per  bushel. 

Millet,  Tennessee. — Few  offerings  are  being  received. 
The  crop  is  reported  short  and  is  largely  held  by  operators 
in  the  growing  sections.  The  last  prices  asked  were  about 
$2.00  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b.  Tennessee  shipping  points. 

Cowpeas. — It  is  too  early  for  a  general  movement  of 
cowpeas.  Offerings  from  Southern  points  have  been  mod- 
erate; prices  ranging  from  $2.75  to  $3.50  per  bushel.  Deal- 
ers are  not  inclined  to  buy  at  high  prices. 

Soy  beans. — No  trading  reported.  Virginia  and  Caro- 
lina points  quoting  $3.30  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points. 


generally  with  those  of  the  Louisville  market.  Stocks  on 
hand  of  most  field  seeds  are  only  fair.  Normal  stocks  are 
reported  for  timothy  and  redtop. 

Clover  is  offered  in  a  moderate  way  from  central  and 
■northern  Ohio  and  Indiana,  but  it  is  generally  dirty  and 
weedy,  and  prices  asked  by  farmers  are  so  high  that  little 
trading  has  been  done.  Stocks  of  clover  and  alsike  are 
light.  There  are  a  few  offerings  of  cowpeas  and  soy  beans 
but  little  trading  has  yet  been  done.  Local  sorghum  crop 
was  light   and   injured  by  frosts. 


Cotton    Growers'    Association    Which 
Solved  the  Pure  Seed  Problem. 

T.   H.    Kearney,    Bureau    of    Plant   Industry. 


Has 


CINCINNATI,  O.— Fall  trade_  was  lighter  than  usual. 
Up  to  December  1,  it  was  fairly  active,  but,  in  the  last  thirty 
days,  has  been  very  dull.     Prices  on  field  seeds  correspond 


The  problem  of  pure  seed  is  a  difficult  one  in  cotton  be- 
cause more  than  one  variety  is  usually  grown  in  a  com- 
munity. Cotton,  like  corn,  cross-pollinates  readily,  so 
that  different  varieties,  if  grown  in  neighboring  fields, 
soon  become  hybridized  and  lose  their  uniformity.  Mixing 
of  the  seed  of  different  varieties  at  the  public  gins  is  also  a 
constant  menace  to  the  purity  of  the  stocks.  Especially  in 
the  case  of  the  long  staple  cottons,  the  value  of  the  product 
depends  largely  upon  its  uniformity. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  repeatedly  advised 
that  the  only  real  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  establish 
centers  for  the  production  of  pure  seed.  It  may  be  well 
to  consider  the  experience  of  an  Arizona  community  which 
acted  upon  this  recommendation  with  great  efficiency  and 
thoroughness.  As  a  result  this  locality  has  already  won  a 
high  reputation  among  cotton  spinners  for  the  uniformity  of 
its  product,  although  cotton  growing  in  Arizona  is  only  six 
years  old. 

In  1916  a  group  of  farmers  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  was 
supplied  with  carefully  bred  seed  of  Pima  cotton,  a  new 
variety  of  the  Egyptian  long  staple  type  which  had  been 
developed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  its  experi- 
ment farm  in  that  section.  Another  kind  of  Egyptian  cot- 
ton, the  Yuma  variety,  was  already  being  grown  in  the 
community.  For  this  reason  it  was  necessary  to  plant  the 
Pima  seed  only  in  fields  which  were  sufficiently  isolated 
from  Yuma  cotton  to  prevent  cross-pollination  by,,  the 
agenc}'  of  bees  and  other  insects  which  might  fly  from  one 
field  to  another. 

The  farmers  who  grew  the  new  cotton  belonged  to  a 
co-operative  association  known  as  the  Tempe  Cotton  Ex- 
change, which  owned  and  operated  its  own  gin.  Most  of 
the  acreage  controlled  by  members  of  this  association  was 
planted  to  Yuma  cotton  in  1916.  Consequently,  to  avoid 
mixing  the  seed  of  the  two  varieties,  the  gins  were  stopped 
and  the  entire  plant  was  thoroughly  cleaned  out  before 
each  run  of  the  new  variety.  The  Pima  seed  was  sacked 
as  it  came  from  the  delivery  pipe  and  each  sack  was  care- 
fully sealed  and  labeled. 

Enough  Pima  seed  was  obtained  to  plant  in  1917  a  solid 
block  of  about  6,500  acres.  Of  this  total,  about  2,500  acres 
were  located  in  the  neighborhood  of  fields  of  the  Yuma 
variety  or  on  land  which,  having  previously  grown  Yuma 
cotton  was  likely  to  contain  volunteer  plants  of  that  va- 
riety. The  product  from  all  such  fields  was  turned  over  to 
another  gin  and  the  seed  was  sold  to  the  oil  mills.  The 
Tempe  Exchange  gin  handled  only  the  seed  cotton  from 
the  4,000  acres  which  could  be  relied  upon  to  produce  thor- 
oughly pure  Pima  seed. 

The  Tempe  Exchange  offers  this  seed  at  an  advertised 
price  based  upon  the  oil  mill  value  plus  the  cost  of  han- 
dling. In  order  to  provide  for  the  storage  and  insurance 
charges  on  seed  which  might  not  be  sold  immediately,  no- 
tice was  given  that,  beginning  with  December  1  the  price 
would  be  increased  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  ton  per 
month. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  supply  of  pure  Pima  seed  will 
suffice  to  plant  the  entire  cotton  acreage  of  the  Salt  River 
Valley  in  1918.  By  agreement  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  seed  will  be  sold  only  to  bona  fide  growers 
and,  preferably,  in  large  lots  to  organized  groups  of  grow- 
ers. It  is  also  understood  that  the  seed  will  be  delivered 
for  planting  only  in  those  sections  of  the  Southwest  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  thoroughly  adapted  to  this  type 
of  cotton.  No  portion  of  the  main  cotton  belt  has  been 
found  to  be  suitable  for  Egyptian  cotton  and  no  seed  will 
be  sold  for  planting  in  States  east  of  Arizona.  This  policy 
has  been  adopted  after  careful  consideration,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent wasting  the  limited  supply  of  this  valuable  cotton  seed 
by  planting  it  in  localities  where  it  cannot  be  expected  to 
succeed, 


